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THE POLITE PILFERER. 

re Powon, Sm,—If you have an eye 

to spare from the other affairs of the 
world, will you kindly run it over the 
following extract from the Express : 

“A boy who wanted apples and stole them 
had an interesting, theory propounded for him 
at Brentford hy,’ said the magistrate, 

‘didn’t you go to the owner and say, “I have 
an idea of getting into your orchard during the 
night. T don’ ’t want to do so. I like the look 
of your ap Give me two or three!” You 
would PPatly have been successful. Now 
you will bi have to pay 5s.’ 

I see an opening here for a work I have 
long contemplated, “Every Criminal’s 
Guide to Courtesy,” with t the sub-title, 
“Tips for Thieves and Deportment for 
Desperados.” The book will be made 
up of specimen conversations to suit 
every occasion. The criminal who buys 
the volume need never fear those awkward 
pauses which so frequently occur when 
oné is caught in the act of a burglary or 
murder. 

l append a sample. We will suppose, 
for instance, that a burglar wishes to 
abstract some plate from a house. He 
enters the owner's bedroom-window and 
the following dialogue takes place :— 

Burglar. (Coughs.) 

Owner. Wha’ matter ? 
Leave it on = mat. 

[Burglar coughs again. Owner sits 
up. 

Burglar (insinuatingly). A thousand 
apologies, my dear Sir, for having broken 
in upon that sleep which, as the poet 
happily remarks, knits up the ravelled 
sleave of care. But business is business, 
and in these days of hustle and American 
competition it behoves a man to be first in 
the field. Thus, knowing that “ Buiyxy 
Bi.” Surra (a professional rival of mine) 
has his eye on your plate, I hastened to 
call on you before he could do so. 

Owner. Help! Thieves! Murder! 

Burglar. I hate to talk shop, but I 
feel it my duty to tell you that this 
revolver is loaded. Shall we allow it to 
remain so? Precisely. To proceed, 
then. The fame of your plate, my dear 
Sir, has rung through London. Every 
burglar in the profession is after it. 
When I tell you that I have had to bring 
myself to enter the bedroom of a perfect 
stranger through the window, I need 
searcely add further evidence of my 
eagerness to the treasure I have 
mentioned. You can spare a little of it? 
A silver spoon? A fork, perhaps? A 
| salver, —* Come, this is niggardly, 

my dear Sir I need it far more than 
you. To you it is a luxury. To me it 
is a necessity. I have my living to earn. 
How do you suppose I could keep my 
wife in the style to which she has been 
accustomed, if everybody were as unrea- 
sonable as you? Now, some people keep 
their plate-basket under the—— No? 


A’ right. 








“A SOFT ANSWER ” " &C. 


Mrs. Buaybody. “Goop-sre, Deak Mrs. Winsom. Bevore I co, I Taiwx IT 18 MY DUTY TO 


TELL YoU THAT YouR HusBAND WAS SEEN IN A VERY QUESTIONABLE PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT LAST 


Mre. Winsom. “Reatty! Sorry To Ean 
wuew your HusBaxp CALLED For aim!” 


TaaT! I SUPPOSE THAT IS WHERE THEY WENT 








In the chest of drawers? Foiled again. 
Now, my very dear Sir, joking apart, 
where is it? Did I mention that this 
revolver was loaded? Thank 
Thank you. Under the dressing-table? 
A thousand thanks. May I trouble you 
to make 2 mall selection for mp and ‘put 
it up in a neat parcel? One on 
.  Good-ni my Sir, — 
good-night. Exit through Sinton 
This is but one specimen. The rest 
of the book will be of equal merit, for I 
shall s no pains. If after next 
publishing season there remains one 
criminal who is not the Perfect Gentle- 
man, it will be because he is too impe- 
cunious or too stingy to spend two and 


sixpence (net) on the work p . for | Sq 


Yours, 
Hexry Wiiusm-Jones. 


his benefit by 





The White Slave Traffic once more. 
A Herrrorp lady advertises’ “ Arart- 


ou.|Ments To Ler, also Two Young Gentle 


men boarders, terms moderate.’ 


Ir is reported that, in view of the 


success of the Daily Mirror Féte at the 
+, Crystal Palace, the Management has 
‘larranged with the Proprietors of that 
Journal to repeat daily, during the 
autumn season, their remarkable enter- 
tainment known as “Circling the Circu- 
lation.” 


Tr is officially announced that, until 
further notice, the Russian Baltic 
uadron will continue to sail to the 
'Far East thrice weekly, weather and 


‘other circumstances permitting. 
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\ll to spare a little effort in the art of taking aim. 
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A SURPLUS STOCK OF OLD CARTRIDGES. 
Reing a protest politely offered to Lord Rosebery.) 


Wute the Earth a little slambers 
Ere she dons her deedal dress, 
And the coloured Christmas Numbers 
Seize the hour to go to Press ; 
While, as on the nut of Newroy, 
Still the mellowing apples fall, 
And the fisealites of Luton 
Raise aloft their ducal hall 
‘o accommodate the myriads who will come at Josepn’s call ;— 


While the last of lingering wopses 
Whets his devastating foil, 
And alone the ampelopsis, 
first of Autumn’s leafy spoil. 
Wears the nuance of the Pink ’'Un, 
Like a chaste and conscious bride— 
Must you needs have gone to Lincoln 
And disturbed the country-side, 
kre the harvest-moon was rounded and the roses all had died ? 


While the matutinal horseman 
Tracks afield the furtive cub, 
And the hardier kind of Norseman 
In the open takes his tub ; 
While on wood and wold and champaign 
Lingers yet the Summer’s spell— 
Were you bound to start the campaign 
Ere the proper season fell, 
When the middle of November would have suited just as well ? 


While the bird whose earthly cycle 
Closes with the quarter’s bills 
Mocked the menace of St. Michael, 
Plumed her undefeated quills ; 
While at large the lordly pheasant 
Moved about his bosky maze, 
Would you go and wing the peasant 
In his dykes and water-ways 
Long before the other sportsmen set the big preserves ablaze ? 


Seething in your cerebellum 
Was there some prophetic word, 
Something really new to tell 'em, 
Something not to be deferred ? 
Did you want to warn the nation 
Where the Moorish peril lurks, 
Or that Radical salvation 
Comes by faith, in lieu of works, 


Or that England’s hope (and Lincoln’s) rests upon the local 


Perks ? 


No! We caught the.old old wheezes 
Worn by custom, conned by rote, 
Which lament the State’s diseases 
And suppress the antidote ; 
We had looked to see you pendent 
Like a god inside his car, 
Clothed with promise and resplendent 
As a newly-furbished star, 
\nd you never even told us who the Liberal Leaders are ! 


No, my Lord! by your permission 
Let me put the case in short: 
Yours was last year’s ammunition, 
Only good for groundling sport ; 
And it seems a growing habit 
Not to go for higher game," 
But to plug the obvious rabbit 
And prefer it fat and tame, 
0. 8. 


QUID PRO QUO! 
(Being the remarkable experience of an Ari Collector.) 


Ir was the afternoon of my arrival at Domstadt—how many 
days ago, I really forget. I only intended to stay a night 
there, on my way to take the waters at Bad Schoppenegg— 
but I am still at Domstadt. Why, will appear later on. 1 was 
strolling through one of the narrow and winding thorough- 
fares of this ancient city, which (though I am beginning to know 
it fairly well by this time) I had never visited before, when I 
_chanced to see a small antiquity shop. I went in, of course. 
No bric-a-brae hunter ever can resist entering an Antiquity 
Shop. It is not an expensive amusement: you go in, and 
potter about for a few minutes, asking the prices of various 
objects you have no intention of purchasing. Then you say 

dieu” or “Guten Tag” politely, and walk out. The 
proprietor is perfectly contented—he never expects any other 
result. After all, it is the way in which he makes his living. 

So I walked in. It was quite the usual sort of shop, with 
the usual bald, bearded, and spectacled proprietor inside it. 
Simply to play the game, I asked the price of something 
which I should have been sorry to take as a gift. He 
said it was twenty marks, and, having satisfied my curiosity, 
I was preparing to go—when, rather to cover my retreat than 
| with any genuine desire for information, I asked if he had 
‘any really old pieces of stained glass. He said he had one in 
the back shop, if I would care to see it, and I said I would. 
| He was so evidently shy about showing it that I felt con- 
|vineed it would turn out to be some amusingly audacious 
“fake.” I followed him into his back parlour, disregarding 
his entreaties that I should stay where I was, and then he 
reluctantly fished out a panel in a wooden frame, which he 
handed me with a grunt. 

The first sight of it almost took away my breath. Old 
stained glass has a peculiar fascination for me, and this was 
absolutely as fine an example as I ever remember having seen 
of sixteenth-century Swiss work—heraldic in character, bold 
in design, and rich in colouring. I examined it carefully. 
I happen to have some knowledge of glass, and I could 
discover no new pieces—it was in perfect condition, with 
searcely a crack. ‘ How much do you want for this?” I said, 
with the sad foreknowledge that the lowest sum he was likely 
to ask would be far beyond my limited means. He was silent 
for a moment, as if he were speculating how much I could 
stand, and then he said “ Twendy mark.” 

Considering that this particular panel would easily fetch 
£150, if not more, in any saleroom, I did not think a sovereign 
was at all out of the way for it. “I'll have that panel,” I 
said, with all the calm I could command, and he said, “ Very 
well,” and seemed anxious to get me back into the front shop 
again. 

e But I had begun to look about me, and I speedily 
discovered that this back shop contained a variety of objects 
of sufficient beauty and rarity to delight the heart of any 
connoisseur. There was a Limoges enamel plaque, for instance, 
by the younger Peyicaup, which was almost priceless; a 
boxwood medallion, about the size of a draught, with a 
carved and painted relief of a female in a Holbein headdress, 
similar, though far superior, to one I had been offered at 
Frankfort for sixty pounds; an engraved goblet of rock 
crystal; a tiny fifteenth-century group (German, I think) of 
|St. Hubert and the miraculous stag, exquisitely carved in 
_pearwood ; a small ivory cabinet, inlaid with lapis lazuli; 
and a seventeenth-century portrait in coloured wax with 
| miniature jewellery, which was equal to the best specimens 
| of the kind i in the Wallace Collection. 

And not a single one of all these things could by any 
possibility be other than genuine; no mn with the 
slightest experience and judgment could have doubted that 
for a moment ! 
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BEEN MAKING UP TO ME ALL THE TIME, AND I’VE GIVEN HIM NO ENCOURAGEMENT!” 


A BENEVOLENT CURIOSITY. 


Panose. “NOW I WANT TO KNOW, THE FACTS. THIS FELLOW JOSEPH GOES ABOUT TELLING EVERYBODY THAT YOU'VE PROPOSED TO HIM.” 


WHY, HE’S 


A STORY! 


Miss Corystatx. “OH, WHAT 
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URBS IN RURE. 


Huntsman (to young Snobley, who has got on his new “ Tops,” and means to make the most of them). “ Now tTuex, Sm, Do YOU MIND 
TURNING IN YOUR FEET, AND LETTING mB GO BY?” 








I inquired the price of each, and I invariably got the same} I did not follow him as perfectly as I could wish—but | 
answer—‘ Twendy mark.” I bought them all. I felt it was | gathered that, either as a penance for something he had done, 
a justifiable piece of extravagance under the circumstances. | or in gratitude for some danger he had escaped, he had made 
When one does come across a dealer whose prices are so a solemn vow that, between sunrise and sunset on a certain 
extremely reasonable, he deserves to be encouraged. I anniversary, he would ask no more than twenty marks for 
scorned to haggle or beat him down—and yet, although in any article, no matter what its intrinsic value might be. 
the short time I was there I must have laid out at least as I had happened to look in on that particular day—that 
much as fifty pounds (which was considerably more than I was all. 
anticipated when I first went in), if he felt any gratification at I now began to understand his desire to keep me in the 
the briskness of the business he was doing, he certainly front shop, where the rubbish was. 
suppressed it. While applauding his piety, I felt (for even a collector may 

And I must confess that, without pretending to any higher have a conscience) that I oughtn’t to take too great an advan- 
code of ethics than my brother collectors, 1 was not wholly | tage of it. 
free from misgivings. Why was he selling these things so| “Perhaps,” I said, “I could manage to do without one or 
much under ordinary trade prices? He must know their | two of the things.” 
value—and if he did not, it was not my business to teach| I felt it would be a hard matter to decide which. But he 
him—I couldn't be buyer and seller, too! But had he some) said a vow was a vow, and he must hold himself bound by 


| pressing reason for wanting to get rid of them at any cost?|it; though he considered it lucky that I had not looked in 


They hadn’t the sinister look of objects to which a curse was | till the sun was so near setting. 
attached—and even in that case i thought I would risk it.| I never interfere between a man and his conscience, so I 
But suppose they were stolen goods- hioak 
myself to rather awkward consequences? Might not my/|a convenience to me when he said he would take a cheque—- 
proceedings be capable of misconstruction ? ‘for to part with fifty pounds in hard cash would have obliged 
My expression must have betrayed something of my mental | me to remain at Domstadt till I could obtain fresh supplies. 
state, for this paragon of dealers hastened to reassure me. | That being settled, I left him to pack up my purchases, 
“Don’t be sorry,” he said (meaning, I think, “ Don’t be| while, in a state of excitement and exultation that will 
uneasy”’). “I haf not robbered desetings. I led you haf dem | laps be only comprehensible to a fellow-collector, I 
so cheap, begause—ach, I gannot dell it to you in English’’| Cassio’ back to my hotel to get out my cheque-book. I tore 
—and he proceeded to explain in his own tongue. | out a cheque without waiting to fill it in—indeed I did not 





d I not be exposing | let him have his way. It only remained to pay, and it was | 
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yet know to whom to make it payable, but I should soon find 
that out from the man himself. 

I had no difficulty in regaining the little street —but what 
rather puzzled me was that there didn’t seem to be any) 
antiquity shop in it. The trade was entirely restricted to | 
boots, sausages, and pictorial post-cards. Evidently, since 
antiquity shops are not in the habit of disappearing in so 
abrupt a manner, 1 must have struck the wrong street—the | 
right one could not be very far off. 

And eventually, after a few failures, I found it, to my 
unspeakable relief. There was the board with “Antiquititen” 
painted on it in red letters, and there was the stout, bald, 
bearded and. spectacled proprietor inside. I entered and told 
him, laughingly, that I had begun to fear he had vanished. 
He appeared puzzled. I produced my cheque; and he 
imagined (or affected to imagine) that 1 was asking him to 
cash. it. 1 have such a wretched memory for faces that I 
could not be positive he was my man. If he was, he 
pretended to have no recollection whatever of any business 
transaction between us. He allowed me to look into his 
back-parlour, and I am bound to say it contained no treasures 
of any sort, packed or unpacked. 

At last I staggered out, feeling that 1 must have made a 
mistake. The real shop must be farther from my hotel than | 
I had fancied—but I was bound to come upon it sooner or | 
later. The annoying thing was that I had absolutely nothing 
to identify it by. 1 had scarcely glanced at the window 
and, if I had, I have never practised memorising the contents 
of shop windows, as Houpiy did. I only wish I had. It had | 
the kind of articles in it that most antiquity shops do exhibit 

that was all J knew. I did not know the name of the 
street (does anyone ever look at the name of any street he is 
strolling through ?—-J don’t)—it might be a “ strasse,” or a 
“ gasse,’ or a “ giisschen,” or even “ unter ”-something, or 
“am"’-something else, for anything I could tell. After a 
time I completely lost my bearings, and began to feel really 
worried. . . . Still I persevered. I went into one Antiquititen 
shop after another—and every proprietor looked more like 
the man I wanted than the last—but I never could convince 
him that he was. Our interviews began by being ridiculous, 
and ended in scenes that almost approached violence. «»:* » 

Not till long past my dinner-hour, when every curiosity 
dealer in Domstadt had put his shutters up, did I crawl back 
to my hotel, more dead than alive. But I was not going to 
be beaten. I got a Domstadt directory, made out a complete 
list of every Alterthiimershandlung in the city, and marked 
them down with red crosses on a big map, and early next 
morning | began all over again. I worked through most of 
those establishments, likely or not, more than once. Some 
of the dealers were unknown at their registered addresses, 
some of their addresses did not seem to exist at all—but, 
whether I found them in or uot, it was all the same—they were 
unanimous in repudiating all knowledge of me and my 
purchases. In fact, they ended by threatening to have me 
taken off to the Polizeiwache, if I would not go away 
quietly. So I gave up calling on them at last. But I am 
still at Domstadt. I haven’t abandoned all hope, even yet. 
There may still be a street somewhere in the city which | 
haven't searched—though I doubt it. I have also inserted 
guarded advertisements in the local papers, imploring my 
dealer to communicate with me. So far as 1 can remember, 
he hardly gave me the impression of a man who was likely 
to take in Punch—but if this should meet his eye, he can 
have his money the moment he delivers the goods to me at 
the Hotel Domhof, No. 707. I feel quite sure there has 
merely been some unfortunate misunderstanding. Mean- 
while, I warn all rival collectors that if they should purchase 
any of the articles above described they will do so at their 
peril. Morally, if not legally, they are mine—and I intend 
to have them. } 





AN INSURANCE POLICY. 


My dear and only love, before 
The very solemn hour arrives 
When we must join for evermore 
Our tastes, our tempers, and our lives, 
Let us insure a constant flow 
Of rapture at its highest pitch 
By settling down, through weal or woe, 
To win the Dunmow Fitch. 


Let that romantic trophy be 
A shining beacon and a star 

To keep us going strong, and free 
From all ising jar, 

And with benign, effulgent ray, 
Set clear our cordial intent 

From clouds on either side—we ‘Il say, 

On yours, for argument. 


If ever, through the coming year, 
You feel a mood of dull distress, 
The cause whereof may not appear 
(Maybe the cook, or cussedness) ; 
If there should come the moment when 
You seem to lose your self-control, 
And counting slowly up to ten 
‘ails to relieve your soul ; 


If you should feel insanely prone 
To controversial debate 

Till reason totters on her throne 
From pure desire to aggravate ; 

If you would madly say, you will, 
Merely because I hope you won't, 
Dear, though it almost makes you ill, 

Think of the Flitch, and don’t. 


Think of the prize which none can win 
Save they can take their solemn oath 
(And stick to it through thick and thin) 
That, from the hour that sealed their troth, 
Their life has passed serenely by 
Without a pang in either heart— 
A word disqualifies ; a sigh 
Upsets the apple-cart. 


Let never discord pass our doors, 
Nor temper mar our perfect bliss 
By fault of mine—or, maybe, yours 
(Yours, darling, by hypothesis !) 
Let the bright Flitch dissolve your heat, 
And keep you, by our early vow, 
Always as nice as—oh, my sweet, 
As nice as you are now. 


So shall our days be wholly fair ; 
And, when the year is safely through, 
Down we will go to Dunmow’s Mayor, 
And take our oaths till all is blue ; 
Then will our praise be fitly psalmed 
By men and maidens, far and nigh, 
And we will have the Flitch embalmed, 


To witness if we lie. Dum-Dem. 








Enthusiastic Motorist (to Perfect Stranger). I swear by 
petrol, Sir; always use it myself. Now what, may I ask, do 
you use ? Perfect Stranger. Oats! 


We understand that Messrs. Apotry Beck and G. R. Snaus 
are preparing a stage version of The Forrest Lovers. 
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|“ you are most unreasonable, kn 
| your society is about the only alleviation ; 
| more charming when the family is away than it is at other 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. 
Cuarrer IX. 
The Boredom of Rob. 


“Tus going away to the seaside is a mistake,” said Rob 
one August evening to the Cat. “What's the use of it? 
They all lose their tempers over their packing before they 
start, and they don’t seem to have recovered them when they 
get back. And besides, what do they do there? I’ve heard 
them talk about sea-bathing and that sort of thing, but I 
can’t think it’s much of a game. Anyhow, they never take 
me—just leave me to bore myself to death here.” 

“Thanks,” said the Cat. “I'm much obliged for the com- 
pliment. Your politeness is extraordinary.” 

“ My dear Gamp,” protested Rob, “ you really mustn’t take 
everything as personal to yourself. I assure you I wasn’t 
thinking of you at all.” 

“ Thanks again,” said the Cat. Don't 
mind me.” 

“ Hang it all, Gamp,” said Rob, fairly losing his temper, 
You know perfectly well that 
have. It’s even 


“Oh, pray go on. 


times, and that’s saying a good deal.” 
The Cat was mollified. “I think I know what you mean. 


| I sometimes feel it myself, though, of course, I have resources 


within me which are not within the reach of everybody.” 
‘You have,” said Rob, anxious to repair his failure in tact, 

‘you certainly have. Many’s the time I’ve looked at you 

| making circles after your own tail or scampering after leaves 

| or bits of paper, and envied you.” 

“T was not alluding,” said the Cat coldly, “to these slight 


| relaxations in which I confess I occasionally indulge, but 


rather to those internal resources which are—ahem—the 
result of a good education and a wide experience of affairs. 
I'm never bored, my poor Rob; I’m not bored now, strange 
as it may appear.” 
_ She blinked blandly, but not without malice, at her com- 
panion. 
| “Look here, Gamp,” said he. “1'’m tired of talking rot.” 
‘| hoped you would be, sooner or later,” put in the Cat. 
| “T vote,” he continued, “ we look up young Bunbutter, and 
make him tell us a story.” 
The Cat acquiesced, and they proceeded together to the 
| Rabbit's hutch. They found him in a morose and most un- 
rabbity temper. He too was suffering from the absence of 
the family, and was not at all inclined to be silent about his 
grievances. The Cat felt there was need of all her savoir 
faire. She motioned Rob to be silent, and herself began the 
conversation :— ' 

“ Your Royal Highness,”’ she said. 
The Rabbit dropped a dry cab 
pretending to feed, loped to the 

actually smirked. 
“Your Royal Highness,’ she proceeded, “will no doubt 
agree with us when we observe that we are meeting with 


leaf on which he was 
ront of the hutch, and 


but small consideration at the hands of those whose duty it is | p 


to protect our interests.” 

“ My sentiments to a T,” said the Rabbit sharply. “Here 

am I left to myself day after day. Syem’s gone, Mase.’s 
_ gone, and only a coarse and unsympathetic fd oe is left to 
look after me. I detest gardeners.” 

“Hear, hear!”’ said the Cat and Rob very heartily. 

“T shall die,” continued the Rabbit, “I know I shall; and 
then they ‘ll realise what they ‘ve lost; but it will be too late 
then.” 

“ And serve them right too,” said the Cat. 
shall die too.” 

“| shan’t.” 


“If you die | 


said Roh. 


| before the partridge season 





“You're too fat,” said the Cat. 

“T may be,” said Rob, “but I’m not going to die just 
begins—not much; and as for 
being fat—” 


“That'll do, Rob,” said the Cat, “you forget we were | 


going to ask H.R.H. to relieve our tedium with a story.” 

“Yes,” said Rob, “ give us one of your best, something 
about the old days at the Court of Sablonia.” 

The Rabbit was obviously pleased, but he pretended to be 
reluctant, and scratched his head with his hind-foot. “You 
take me rather suddenly,” he said, “and, besides, you revive 
my sorrow, my unspeakable sorrow, when you bid me dis- 


| course to you about the days of my glory now vanished, as it 
Still, you mean kindly, and it shall never | 


seems, for ever. 


be said that the Prince of Sablonia was deaf to a polite | 
request, even when it was urged by persons of humble | 


station.” 

“ He's fairly off now,” whispered Rob. 

“Hush!” said the Cat, “or you'll spoil everything.” 

“T will relate to you,” said the Rabbit in a pompous voice, 
“the moving tale of my adventure with the te of 
Banposia.” 

“ What's a Duchess?” asked Rob. 

“A Duchess, my good friend, is a lady of the highest rank 
next to a Princess.” 

“ Good lord!” said Rob. 
eat.”’ 

“ Rob,” said the Cat, “you'll pardon me for saying that 
you ’re a fool.” 

But at this moment a step was heard crunching on the 
gravel path. 

“There!” said the Rabbit. “I knew it. It’s the gar- 
dener. I can’t tell the story when he’s about. Come back 
to-morrow morning, and I'll begin.” 

“He ’ll lie awake all to-night inventing it,” said the Cat, 
as she and Rob moved off together. 








MR. BROWN AT BREAKFAST. 


IV.—Own ATuetios. 


So you ’re going back toschool to-day, Tom, are you? Well, 
you can’t say that you’ve not had long enough holidays this 
time. And at the end of the term I hope you'll have a prize 
or some sort of distinction to show . . . . good chance of 
getting your what? Your cap? Why, of course you will, 
and your tall hat, too—absurd nonsense for a boy of your age, 
I call it, but all necessary articles of clothing required by the 
school rules I’m most careful to—what’s that you say? Ah, 
they give it to you, do they? A sort of prize, I take it, like 
the laurel-wreath they used to give the ancient—er—Trojans. 
And for what do you hope to earn this distinction? Well, it 
won't be if you go on eating jam like that. 
heard before of a prize given for a good digestion... . 
Eh? then perhaps you'll have the ness to explain what 
you mean by “ inside right,” i of grinning like an owl 
.. +. And that’s what you call a prize—to be chosen to 

lay in a miserable game of football! This modern craze for 
athletics is simply the curse of the age... . I play it by 
doctor’s orders, Sir, and golf is an entirely different thing. 
Never have I given anyone the right to include me among 
your “ muddy elves,” as Mr. Kietive calls them. There have 
been several letters in the papers lately, showing plainly the 
degrading effects of football. Thousands of loafers congre- 
gate, I’m told, to see young men, who ought to be —— 
iir-guns for the good of their country, kick a wretched foot 
wera bar... call it “soccer” or what- 
ver other silly name you like, you said just now it was foot- 
mall .... ah, a paltry quibble, as 1 thought. Just let 


ve read you a letter which | cut out of this week’s Rushlight 


“TI thought it was something to | 





But I never | 
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. yes, this is the part applying to| 
you: “a rabble of schoolboys, each 
striving with brutalised vigour against 
his fellows” . very likely, as you 
say, you wouldn’t win a foreign match 
in that way, but I’m talking about 
England .... but I thought that was 
a grown-up men’sclub. You don’t mean 
to say you play them?. . . . Beat ’em to 
smithereens last year? .... Tell us| 
about it... . Didhe?. . . . Splendid, |, 

| by gad! three seconds before | 
time, was it? .... Capital, capit- 

|}ahem. Ahem. You must not think 
| that I approve of football, Tom. Far 
| from it. Quite far from it .... Well, 
[ must be off to town, so goodbye, 
my boy .... and you might just let 
me know the dateof that match. I shall 
run down to see you in the course of the 
term, and that day might suit as well as 
another... . and, Tom... . there’s 
what you call... . er, a “quid” wait- 
ing for you if you get madea....a 
right inside. You needn’t mention it to 
| your mother. Good-bye. 








CHARIVARIA. 


| Bora the Russians and the Japanese 
have given promises that no fighting 
shall take place at the Royal tombs at 
Mukden. The Chinese Government is 
stated to have furnished each belligerent, 
in return, with a list of alternative sites 
for battles. 


Mr. Ba.rour has gallantly helped to 
save boys from drowning at 
Craigielaw. It will be interesting to 
see what the Liberal counter-stroke to 
this will be. It is rumoured that Sir 
Henry Camwpsett-Banyerman has been 
seen intently watching the bathers at 
Brighton. 


some 


on - ° HK EMD 'q0 ~ S& 


It is announced that there is every “THE PETTY DONE 
’ 


prospect of this being a plentiful cham- 
pagne year. This is gratifying news 
for lovers of gooseberry wine, who have 
lately had to pay enhanced prices for | 
their favourite drink. =< = 
'to place the British Workman on the 
A correspondent to the Express asks | same level as the Dirty Foreigner who 
that the monkeys at the Zoo shall wear | filches the contracts from him. 
clothing. The writer of the letter has 
to be dressed. Why not the monkeys? 











Messrs. Purwam have published A 
Defence of Bridge. Macavray, it will be 

The City Corporation now issues cer-| remembered, dealt with a similar subject 
tificates of excellence to such restaurants | in the Lay of Ancient Rome referring to 
as comply with certain sanitary require-| one Horativs Cocies. 
ments, and it is said that one eating- 
house, anxious to qualify for the diploma,| The iron discipline of the German 
is advertising a sale of old chops and | Army shows nosigns of relaxing. In the 
steaks at ridiculous prices for immediate lrecent manoeuvres, whichever side the 
clearance. Emperor commanded was invariably 

| successful. 

The Trades Unions have pronounced 
against the premium bonus system as| For cool impertinence, commend us to 
pernicious and degrading, and calculated | the Chinese Government. It is stated 











THE UNDONE VAST.” 


Wife (quoting). “A Man’s work's FINISHED WITH THE SETTING SUN; 
A Woman's Work 18 NEVER DoE.” 


Husband (brute). “ Qurre nicut, uy Dear. I’ve OFTEN REMARKED THE omIssion.” 





\ . mm a ’ 
| that missions are to be sent to St. Peters- 
| burg and Tokio to ask for Manchuria ! 





| Mr. Punch's Proverbial Philosophy. 
| rota is more of a stranger than 
fiction. 

White lies may be charming when 
they are new, but they soon get black 
in London. 

A friend’s frown is better than a fool's 
smile, but the friend is often a fool; 
then where are you? 

Very Frank and Accommodating. 

OUNTRY Rector’s son desires EMPLOY- 

MENT; just left public school; fond of 
outdoor life and work (but this not essential). 
Addt. in “ Field.” 
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GUILDERSTEIN IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Cuilderatein, “ Miasep agam! 


Axp pat reLtow, Hoooexnemer, comm’ on Mowpar, Too! 


ay ‘acwon, as Berry Totp ue!” 


War pip wor I wire To Leapewnalt For 
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7rO THE MEMORY OF CHLOE. 


Cutoe, the young gorilla, Jate of the Zoo, | 
has fallen a victim to our inhospitable climate. 
Readers will remember that her companion, 
Venvs, died only a few weeks ago.) 
Dean Cuore, when I muse apart 
On my delight in thee, 

"Twas not thy looks that won my heart, 
Thy matchless symmetrie ; 

These earned the just acclaims of Art, 
But they were nought to me. 


Perchance the rude exterior rind 
Retained the public eye ; 

Such antics as the monkey kind 
Consistently supply ; 

For me the beauties of the mind 
Alone could signify. 


To me thy small pathetic face, 
Thy meditative air, 

Revealed a soul replete with grace 
And innocently fair ; 

And ah! methinks I marked a trace 
Of prescient sorrow there ! 


And thou art dead! and gone, alas, 
Where good gorillas go ; 


Fate (which removed young Lyctpas) | 
Has likewise laid thee low : 

He must possess a heart of brass 
Who does not feel the blow. 


Thee too disease’s fatal scourge 
Enveloped like a flame, 

And I, who once had hoped to urge 
Thy private claims to fame, 

Now pen a melancholy dirge 
Beneath thy luckless name. 


Farewell, poor beast! no more thou ‘It 





win 

The popular applause 
By snatching bonnets placed within | 

The reach of agile paws, 
And making off amid the din 

Of underbred guffaws. 


No more the errant flea thou ‘It seek 
Amid the alien fur, 
Or pouch within the ample cheek 
Such foodstuffs as oecur, 
Or om at some young babe and tweak | 
e nose of him (or her). 


Thee matrons shall no more insult 
With hard umbrella ends ; 


No more shall thy dear face exult 
In nuts of various blends, 

As once, before the sixteenth ult. 
Dawned on thy stricken friends. 


For thou hast sought the shadow land 
Where no chill airs assail ; 

Dost gambol with a brother-band 
About some ghostly vale ; 

And Venus holds thee by the hand; 
(She cannot hold thy tail !) 


And thou, like others of thy race, 
Dost sadly question why 
Thy captors haled thee to a place 
here thou wast doomed to die; 
And thou dost deem their conduct base, 
And, Cuore, so do I! 








TE coming theatrical season at Harbin 
is expected to be a brilliant success. 
Meanwhile, the Russians are rather tired 
of playing K’roxt. 


Tae Taaxer Etecrioy.—To those in 
doubt, vide re-Marks in The Times. 
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Hem or Aut Tae Russias (to Hem or Iraty). “I SAY, YOUNG PIEDMONT, IF YOU ’LL TAKE AN OLDER 
MAN’S ADVICE, KEEP CLEAR OF THESE NASTY JUMPY TOYS. THEY GET ON YOUR NERVES.” 
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PAT AND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
Tue Ancient Order of Hibernians at 


Paterson, New Jersey, having unani- 
mously resolved “to boycott all theatres, 
concerts, and music-halls where the 
Irishman is caricatured,” a mass Meet- 
ing of eminent Irishmen was convened 


in London to determine whether or not 


to follow suit. 


The Meeting was held in the Rotunda, | 
Turnham Green, the chair being taken | 


by the Drum-Major of the Kilties (height 
7 feet, weight 275 lbs.). Among those 
present were Col. Saunperson, M.P., Mr. 
Liovp-Georce, M.P., Mr. Swirr MacNet1, 
M.P., Mr. G. Berwarp Saw, Mr. I. 
Zanoewitt, Mr. A. W. Posero, Mr. Grorce 
Moore, and Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

The Caiman, before making his 
introductory speech, proceeded to read 
in rich Canadian Doric several letters 
from absent sympathisers. 


Mr. Kietixe, writing from the Canary | 


Islands, said that Terence Mulvaney was 
drawn faithfully from life. 


was prepared to listen to the music of 
Orrensaco. He did not know who it 
was who said that he preferred Bacu 
often to Orrensacu, but, whoever it was, 
he deserved a statue. 

Lord Rosesery wrote as follows :—‘ 1 
am entirely of opinion that the most 
delicate consideration should be shown 
by the predominant partner to the racial 
susceptibilities of the Celtic fringe. This 
I hope I have made sufficiently clear in 
my brief history of the Epsom Celts. I 
trust, however, that in view of the 
deplorable possibilities in Morocco 
opened up by the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment our dramatists will do their 
utmost to enlighten the public as to the 
true character of our neighbours across 
the Channel.” 

Mr. Henry Arraur Jones wrote to say 


| that in spite of all that had happened 


| he did not des 
| If a National 


ir of the British stage. 


he was prepared to write a play in which 


| every portion of the United Kingdom 


| should be represented in the dramatis 
| persone. He was all for the entente 


cordiale, but he would never deviate 


| from the vernacular in his dialogue. 
| Though a Buckinghamshire man, he 


| was proud of his 


elsh descent, while 
his second name linked him with the 
hero of Tintagel and Camelot. 

Mr. Dootey cabled: “Glad I cannot 
be with you to-night.” 
*-The Caamman height 7 feet 3, weight 


| 280 Ibs.) then addressed the Meeting. 


They were assembled, he said, to ask 
themselves whether or not (1) the Irish- 
man on the English stage was a carica- 
ture; and (2), whether or not they would 
stay away ifhe were. He might point out 


he had been invited to the chair as the 


Rather than | 


hear him called a caricature, the writer | 


eatre were established | 





| ig 


| 


} 
| 


° = >>fr re AMES om 6 
THE MILITARY PERIL. 
| Old Lady (to member of Signaling Section, who has just commenced to reply to a message). 


MISTAKEN !”’ 





“Younc Man, IF YOU THINK TO ALARM MB BY WAGGING THOSE FLAGS ABOUT, YOU ARE VERY MUCH 








most impartial person available, being a 


resumed the chair and broke it. 
[ Sensation. 
Mr. Poxero said that the Irishmen in 
his plays were invariably drawn from 
life. He had been to Ireland for the 
purpose ; indeed, he was himself of Irish 
extraction (Hear, hear), his name being 
really O’Pover, but the O had in the 
course of years rolled round to the other 
end. (Shame!) He had serious thoughts 
of restoring it to its right place. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Swirt MacNewn, M.P., said that he 
was not surprised that Irishmen were 
unfairly treated on the stage. They 





were unfairly treated everywhere, In 


Scotch Canadian of unimpeachable longi-|the whole pageant of time there was 
tude and avoirdupois. (Loud cheers.) | nothing to compare with the brutalities 
With these words the Drum - Major | of the Saxon to the Celt. 


Personally he 
| never entered a theatre, for he knew that 
‘he would set foot there only to receive 
|another stab in the heart, and lose his 
head in the struggle. But his advice to 
| the Meeting was, whenever they saw a 
head to hit it, irrespective of age, quality, 
or condition. 

The Caamman (height, 7 feet 6, weight, 
285 lbs.) interpolated the remark that 
the Meeting was intended to be of a 
peaceable non-polemical character, If, 








to take his part. (/urore.) 





however, on a show of hands a majority | 
declared itself for fun, he was prepared | 
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Mr. Georce Moore at this point rose to 
make a few remarks in Erse, which were 
translated by Dr. Doveras Hype amid 
the enthusiastic silence of the company. 

A return to business was made by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, who said that, speak- 
ing as the modern St. Patrick, he would 
ask the Meeting to be lenient towards 
stage representatives of Irishmen. His 
own plays were full of them. If they 
seemed exaggerated to the audience it 
was the fault of the actors. No Irish-| 
would caricature a brother. The 

however, were often Saxons, | 
incapable of the finer feelings. Yet, 
happy the man, no matter of what 
nationality, who had the privilege now 
ind then of impersonating an Irishman. 

[ Cheers. 

The Cuammay remarked that it was not 
only the representation of Irishmen that 
conferred distinction on an actor. What 
Eh? But no 





man 
wtors 


} 


thout Seotch-Canadians ? 


make what he called a sporting offer. If 
Ireland, he said, was aggrieved he would 
make the playwright a present of Wales. 
Wales wanted advertisement. Let comic 
Welshmen, or wicked Welshmen, he did 
not mind which, be the new popular 
character. Let the Irishman have a 
rest. (Chorus of audience: “ Never. 
We would rather be caricatured than be 
ignored.”’) 

Mr. G. Berwarp Saaw, rising again, 
pointed out that here, as elsewhern, 
Suaksreare had been the arch offender, 
heaping ridicule impartially cn Welsh- 
men, Jews, and Italians. He, the speaker, 
had done what he could to redress the 
balance, but many old scores still 
remained to be wiped out. He intended 
to go on until the scandal was removed. 

[Great enthusiasm. 

The Meeting ended with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, who under its 
influence was observed to increase his 


battle of Waterloo; the second is the 
Right Hon. Jesse Cottmes, M.P.; the 
third is the present writer. 

Some thirty years ago, when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was already a leader of the 
municipal life of Birmingham, and was 
occupying the mayoral office with un- 
paralleled lustre, the athletic world was 
greatly excited by the wonderful achieve- 
ments of a mysterious runner known as 
“the masked sprinter.” He could give 
the best amateurs ten yards ina hundred, 
and invariably swept the board at the 
Midland handicap meetings. A slim 
spare man, with rather sloping shoulders, 
he had a turn of speed that was simply 
miraculous. But what lent their chief 
mystery to his performances was the fact 
that he ran in a mask and anonymously. 
No one knew what his name was or 
where he lived. He had no trainer, and 
| always smoked a large cigar as he went 
| to the starting-post. After the race was 





wtor had dared to attempt to impersonate | height to 8 feet 6, and his weight to| over he seemed to vanish away, leaving 


the speaker. [A voice, “ Litre Ticn!” 

Mr. Grorce Moore again spoke at this 
point, during his remarks the refresh- 
ment interval being taken. 

Mr. I. Zanowus said that the Jews | 
had some right to complain of their | 
treatment on the stage. From Shylock 
downwards they had been depicted as 
conscienceless vampires. But the stage 
Irishman a jovial person, whose | 
only fault-if he had one—was exuber- | 
If he demanded new treatment | 
he would be bound to suffer. Take} 
wway his brogue, his dhudeen and his 
hillelagh, and you would leave him as 
eligible for villainy as any other man. 
Leave him these insignia and he would 
remain genial and comic. 

Mr. Bernarp Saaw said that 





was 


mee, 


no one 


| had a better right than he to speak of 





stage Irishmen, for he was one himself. 
It was necessary for dra- 
matists to be caricaturists, otherwise the 
British public would never pay any 
attention. His own plays consisted 
always of two versions, one for England 
with all the stupid exaggerations left in, 
ind one for Treland with everything un- 
necessary taken out. If an Irishman 
did not say “Begorra!” no English 
audience would stand him. 

Col. Saunperson, M.P., said that he 


Nensation. ) 


was not aware that Irishmen were 
unfairly treated on the stage. His own 
belief was that it was impossible to 


caricature an Irishman. You could not 
caricature a caricature. [Riot lasting for 
ten minutes, necessitating the interference 
of the Chairman (height 8 feet, weight 
300 Ibs.)] 

During these proceedings Mr. Grorce 
Moore again addressed the company in 


Hype again translated. 


310 Ibs. 





THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
YESTERDAY. 


Bersa THE REVELATIONS OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL Detective. 
With grateful acknowledgments to 
Mr. Allen Upreard.) 

No. I.—Way Mr. Caampertamw 
TAKES NO EXERCISE. 

By way of preliminary I may briefly 
state that I ama citizen of the Argen- 
tine Republic, the son of a Russian 
| Buriat and a Meeso-Gothie dolichocephalic 
Princess, that I was born in Tipperu 
salem on the same day of the same 
month—though not the same year 
Prince Bismarck, and that after succes- 
sively and uccessfully embracing the 
callings of cowboy, hairdresser, piano- 
tuner, artificial eye-maker, and calves’- 
| foot-jelly-manufacturer, I entered the 
iservice of the International Detective 
| Agency at the age of twenty-eight with 
an equipment of seventeen languages, 
an iron constitution, and a Brasenose 
fellowship. I may add that from early 
childhood I had been consumed with a 
|passion for criminal investigation, and 
that my favourite authors are Mr. WituiaM 
Le Quevx and Mrs. Henry Woop. 

° 6 ° ° 


as 





corkiness—of his gait can have failed 


'to wonder at the strange but notorious 
fact that he is a total abstainer from 





every form of active or athletic exercise. 


three persons. 


The true reason of this unusual but 
Erse, assisted by pantomime. Dr. Dovatas | not life-long abstinence is only known to 
One of them perished in 

On the return of the Chairman to the|an attempt to cross the Channel in a 
platform Mr. Liovp-Grorar, M.P., rose to| bath-chair on the anniversary of the 


| behind him an exquisite aroma of the 
| finest magnifico Pomposos mingled with 
the fragrance of the rarest orchids. 
| Simultaneously with the excitement 
aroused by this astounding athlete, great 
anxiety was created amongst the friends 
of Mr. Cuampertars by his frequent and 
inexplicable disappearances from Bir- 
j}mingham. Political opponents ascribed 
| them to dealings with Nihilists; rumour 
| was rife; and at last Mr. Jesse Conumas 
| could bear the strain no longer, and tele- 
graphed to the International Detective 
Agency, “Send Best Man immediately.” 
In half-an-hour from the receipt of the 
telegram I was speeding from Euston 
in a faultless frock-coat and lavender 
kid gloves. My powers of prescience 
have seldom been at fault, but here it 
was impossible for me to anticipate the 
actual nature of the task that awaited me. 
On reaching Birmingham I chartered 
a private brougham, bought two pounds 
of rice at the nearest grocer’s, provided 
the driver with a wreath of orange 
blossoms, and tore off to Edgbaston. 
But the moment I set eyes on Mr. 
Coitincs I was convinced that the busi- 
ness I had come about was of no matri- 
monial kind. He was greatly distressed, 
his eyes were red with weeping, and his 
whiskers so dishevelled as to make the 
resemblance to Dr. Issen—another of my 
| clients more striking than ever. 





No one who has seen Mr. Joseru| “ Donotsitdown,” he gasped. “Time 
CuamBerLars and noticed the extra-| presses.” And then he told me of the 
ordinary elasticity—if 1 may say so, the| strange disappearances of his beloved 


friend, and the growth of a powerful 
cabal to deprive him of the insignia of 
office and hurl him from public life. 
“Tt will kill me,” moaned Mr. Conznxes, 
“unless we can find some way out.” 
Keeping my eye fixed on him I observed 
nonchalantly, ‘‘ I suppose you would like 
to know where he goes and what he does 
on these occasions ?” 
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The bait took at once. 

“Yes,” cried the eminent statesman, 
|“ you must follow him, track him down 
| at all hazards and all costs, and [save 
| him from danger, possibly disgrace.” 


He blew his nose noisily to hide his | 
| emotion, thrust a great rouleau of notes | 
| into my hand, lita choice Borneo cigar, and | 
| rushed hastily from the breakfast parlour. | 


| 
| At 11 p.w. that night, disguised in the | 
| corduroys of the assistant gardener, | 


| whom I had drugged and safely deposited | 


| in the melon frame, I was ensconced in 
| the inner orchid house at Highbury, 
waiting forthe dawn. There was a great 
athletic meeting at Wolverhampton the 
next day, and I had drawn my own 
| deductions. 
| Two and then three chimed from the 
| neighbouring church tower before I 
| heard the sound of a key grating in the 
| lock, and Mr. Caamper.arn stole into the 
orchid house. He was simply clad in 
a suit of purple pyjamas, with the 
| mayoral chain gracefully slung round 
his neck. In one hand he carried a 
| suit-case, and in the other a dark lantern. 
He had come to take a glimpse at his 
beloved flowers before starting for 
| Wolverhampton. 
| “What are you doin 
| house?” he asked, wit 
| gleam in his eye. 
Before I had time to reply he suddenly 
| uttered a smothered ejaculation, fell on his 
knees, and, seizing my right hand, respect- 
fully kissed a ring on my little finger. 

The ornament which excited this 
extraordinary demonstration was one 
given me thirteen years previously by a 
Georgian Countess at Tiflis, whom I had 
saved from the bastinado at some per- 
sonal inconvenience. She begged me 
never to remove it from my finger, as it 

| was a talisman which would one day 
save my life. Mr. Caamper.am, like the 
Kalser, is a great connoisseur of gems, 
and the lustre of the stone—a splendid 
Trebizond sapphire —drove all homicidal 
thoughts out of his head. 

Without paying any further attention 
to his question I observed quietly, “ That 
was a fine finish of yours at Hanley last 
Friday in the open 100 yards, when you 
smothered Treppiin on the tape.” 

He staggered like a man who had 
been stung by a centipede, and sat down 
heavily on a large flower-pot. 

“How did you find me out?” he 
queried in a sharp, pained voice. 

“IT am Toscmer-——Toscner the detec- 
tive,” I answered simply. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “it is at least 
some consolation to me to have been 
discovered by you and you alone. But 
what would you of me?” 

The strong man was as wax in my 
hands. c 

“ Drop the running path,” I said, in a 
low, thrilling whisper. “I know the 


in my orchid 
a dangerous 
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PREHISTORIC SHAKSPEARE.—No. 3. ‘‘ MACBETH.” 


“Txrimem oF PURPOSE ! 
Give we THE paccers.”—Act 1]., Se, 2. 

















fascination, the sense of triumph as you “ANOTHER PAIR OF 
breast the tape a winner. But you are 
cut out for greater things. Majora 
ys lenteag? OPM &- | railed half-e-yard behind to show 

He wavered; then, with a sudden| How well she swept the dirt. ; 
gesture of acquiescence, hissed out, | But short and sweet ” are in again ; 
“Then it must be all or nothing. If 1} ,. No more the grievance rankles, , 
give up running, I must give up Bg For Manet ’s now curtailed her train 
lawn-tennis, water - polo — everything. And shows her dainty ankles. 
Oh, ‘tis hard,” he broke out with a| But Mase has a thrifty mind. 
sudden flash of prophetic instinct, “that! ‘To supplement her charms, 
S23 all people should live to lead a| The frills that once she wore behind 
Seddontory existence.” She fastens on her arms. 

“Give them up,” I insisted. ‘Go the | Her sleeves are made in open bags 
whole hog. Cement the Empire, and’ [ike trousers in the Navy ; 
save Jesse CoLLines’s life.” No more she sweeps the streets, but drags 

That last appeal went home. He fer sleeve across the gravy. 
clutched my hand, and murmuring ¢ 
brokenly, “1 promise,” handed me the . ; 
suit-case, which contained his running} At Lincoln Lord Rosesery said :- 
kit, shoes and mask, and set out with me |“ Had the Government manfully chosen 
then and there, in the chill grey dawn, to declare themselves either I ree-traders 
to enlighten and reassure his lifelong | or Protectionists they might have fallen, 
and devoted friend. | but they would have fallen with honour. 
| But now, how will they fall?” 

On inquiry at the offices of the Tariff 
So much fuss about Hans, the learned | Reform ae Our Representative was 
horse, is quite disproportionate. Have | informed that the correct answer to this 


Time was, not very long ago, 
When Maser’s walking-skirt 

















we so soon forgotten the Spelling Bee ? | riddle is, “ On their feet.” 
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A DIFFERENCE OF CLASS. 


I am glad to get up on deck once more 
after a pam cok tea and supper, of which 
I could have partaken quite heartily had 
not each of its items (except the water- 
cress, which claimed attention for other 
reasons) been so obtrusive a memento 
of the engine-room. I thread my way 
across the crowded deck past where the 
gentleman in the grey yachting-cap, 
whose party jomed the boat on the way |W 
down at Gravesend, still stands with his | 





| eyes half shut and a glass of whiskey in 
| one hand, addressing to the passengers | 


|in general the same song about his 
| mother. 





Not without some difficulty I 
secure a seat by the rail, a young lady of 
a highly seented presence accommodat- 
ingly squeezing a little closer to her 
escort in order to make room for me. 
Southend has been left far behind, and 
level banks have closed in upon us on 





rest of his party, and has deserted the 


theme of his mother in favour of a more | “ 


congenial chorus about a lodger who, we 
are given to understand, is a fair caution 
at mopping up the sherbet. I turn my 
attention to the river once more and 
watch a little fleet of red-sailed barges 
drift one by one across the shining path- 
way, the figures upon their decks blurred | peo 
and mysterious against the setting sun. 
As the last of them disappears in our 

wake, the young lady by my side gives 
presage of original powers of conversa- 
tion by observing that it is getting mild. 

I admit this and at the same time 
notice our friend of the grey yachting- | ‘ 
cap approaching us, glass in hand, plainly 
with a design upon the vacant seat. 
True io my trust I explain to him the 
situation. 

“Seat engaged ?” he repeats.—“ Just 
squeeze a little nearer your young lady. 
Room for a little one.” 








“ Keep ter the point,” he says slowly. 
The point is—wodder you reckon your 
weight is?” 
young man makes no reply. 
“There ’s the sorterfeller,’ muses 
Yachting Cap, addressing nobody in 
particular, “ wot takes up all the room 
an’ a] t leave none fer respectable 
while the rest of the convivial 
party have ceased a shuffling sort of 
dance and gathered round, mopping the 


ae from their faces. 
- eller,” continues Yachting 


Cap, supplying fuel to his grievance 
‘oughter pay extra. I ask ‘im civil 
uestion wot ‘is weight is. Why don’t |. 

authorities do somethin’? Becos 
they don’ want to. Lookatheweightofim. 

They connive at it. Sorterfeller oughtn't 

ter be allowed take seats.” 

Here one of his party, a shaggy- 
looking personage with a bottle sticking 





either side. Singularly deso- —— 
late looks the long black line 
of the Essex shore, with a 
small round sun hanging low 
over it and casting a narrow 
red pathway across the water. | 
Lighting a cigarette I sit and 
idly watch the shining path-| 
way sliding obliquely along | 
in pace with the boat as we) 
steam on towards Gravesend. 
Behind me our friend of the 
grey yachting-cap continues 
to assure us of his love for his 
grey-haired mother. 

“T say, old man 

I look up. Standing before 
me is a large young man 
with a very flabby white face 


” 





=> .eorrm 
“DOES YOUR MOTOR KNOW YOU'RE OUT?” 


out of his pocket, is moved to 

| put in his word. 

| “There ’e is in the seat 

though, ain’t ’e?” he remarks 

‘thoughtfully. “You couldn't 

| pet * im out of it, ole man.” 
By this time conversation 

has been hushed all round, 

|and the indignant young man 

is the focus of ev body's 

attention. Yachting Cap aur 

veys him with a cal 

eye. After a moment or ~- 


he —. 
“P’raps not,’ he replies 


guardedly. “ ‘ But my ole 
weman could. 

“You souldn’ t,” repeats 
the shaggy man triumphantly. 








and a very spiky black mous- ——— 
tache. He is dressed in a double-| 
breasted serge suit, white boots, a brown 
hat of the variety known as “ Trilby,” 
and an immense white satin Ascot tie 
splashed with red and pierced by a large 

pin, which gives the whole affair ‘the look 
of a surgical operation. With a much- 

bejewelled hand he points in the direction 
of the seated figure ra the scented young 
lady. 

“T say, old man, you might just keep 
an eye on that while I go an’ get a tiddley, 
will you?” 

I must confess to showing some con- 
fusion at this embarrassing invitation, 
whereupon the young lady, glancing 
from me to her escort, murmurs depre- 
catingly, ““ What a cheek!” adding that 
the seat won't run away. Awaking to 
my mistake I hasten to assure him of my 
good offices, and he retires towards the 
saloon-stairs with a jocose injunction to 
the young lady to “Be good,” which 
leaves me the prey of a renewed 
embarrassment. 


The gentleman in the grey yachting-| 
| cap has ‘been joined from below by the 


Fortunately I am here relieved of an 
arduous task by the return of the flabby 
young man, who seats himself in his old 
place and, addressing me as “old boy,” 
remarks that there are a queer lot of 
outsiders on board to-day. 
“Common lot,” assents the lady. 
“They used to be so select too, these 
boats.” 

“T really don’t know what things are | 
coming to nowadays——” begins the 
young man, but is here suddenly inter-| 
rupted by the gentleman in the yachting- | 
cap, who for the past moment or two has 
been standing contemplating him with 
an expression of hazy meditation. 

- W odder you reckon your weight | 
is?” he inquires irrelevantly. 

The young man looks up and regards 
him with indignant astonishment. 

“Wodder you reckon your weight 
is?” repeats ‘Yachting Cap. ‘‘ Where | 
do I come in on that there seat, eh ?” 

“There ’s no room here,” 
young man shortly. 

Yachting Cap regards him for a 
moment or two contemplatively. 





returns the| 


Again Yachting Cap slowly 
appraises the uncomfortable young man 
with his eye. 

“Look at the muscle on '‘im,” he 
remarks hesitatingly. 

“Go orn!” exclaims the shaggy man. 

“That ain’t muscle. It’s fat.” 

“Tt’s — I tell yer,” returns 
thee Labs” “ Look at it on ‘is calves 

ike whipcord. r 


The young man, who has just crossed 
his legs with an assumption of ease, 
uncrosses them hastily—then, thinking 
better of it, crosses them again with an 
attempt at nonchalance. 

“Like whipcord,” repeats Yachting 
Cap. “ You feel it.” 

By a sudden involuntary movement 
the young man uncrosses his legs again, 
and draws the white boots uneasily 
| under the seat. 

“It’s fat, I tell yer,” repeats the 
shaggy man. “Just look at it on ‘is 
cheeks !”” 

The outraged young man has begun 
a sickly pretence of a conversation _ 
his companion, thus drawing u 
a good deal of attention, for w 
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| with a change of front. 


won't put "im out of ’is seat?” 


Yachting Cap. 


shaggy man with enthusiasm. 


Yachting Cap cautiously. 


man in cracked patent leather 
boots obligingly offers to act 
as stake-holder, and the two 
sixpences are deposited in his 
keeping. Yachting Cap drains 
his glass and places it care- 
fully upon the deck. The 
young man gazes wildly about 
him. 

“Fair an’ uare now,” 
observes the shaggy man. 
“You ’ve got ter put ‘im out 
of ’is seat proper. No per- 
suading of ’im ter come quiet. 
It’s got ter be done by force. 
Otherwise it don’t count. 
That's right enough, Cuaruiz, 
ain’t it?” 

The cadaverous man nods 
resourcefully. 

Yachting Cap is engaged 
with much deliberation in re- 
moving his coat and waistcoat. 

“Wit!” exclaims the 
scented young lady, rising and 
addressing her escort in a 
hurried whisper. “ Wu! 
Come away!” 

The young man rises and 
looks round him. 

“TfI hadn’t got a lady with 
me——” he remarks. 

“Come away, Wu!” 
repeats his companion. 

“Tf you'd care to wait for 



















Here a cadaverous-looking | 


“T say yer can’t,” replies the other. 
“Woddyer bet I can’t?” demands 


WANNA 
IME 


does not seem to be at all grateful. 
Yachting Cap turns to the shaggy man 


“ Look ’ere,” he observes, “ you say I 


The young man suddenly stops short 
|in some disconnected remarks, and t 
| regards the shaggy man apprehensively.| group of interested observers bringing 
“I'll ‘ave @ tanner on it,” says the|up the rear. At the top of the saloon- 


pax | 


For a moment Yachting Cap regards his 
friends hazily. Then, snatching the 
sleeve of his coat from the deck, he 
lurches off after the retreating figure of 
the young man, the coat trailing on the 
| deck behind him. 

“’Ere, ’ere!” he cries, every feature 
expressing aggrieved protest. ‘“ Wait a 
minute!” 

His party hasten after him, a little 





|stairs Yachting Cap overtakes his prey. 


“Let's see yer money,” says ————--—— - 
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POP! POP! 
(Scewe—Restaurant in Switzerland.) 


Tourist (to Manager, who knows English). “Taere ake TWO BOTTLES OF 


WINE IN OUR BILL. WE HAD ONLY ONE BOTTLE.” 


Manager. “ AcH, HE IS A NEW WAITER, AND ZEE CONFOUNDED ECHO OF 





me up the other end——” 
he begins, but the lady 






with you. 






sort of way. 

shaggy man. 
“E's left 

triumphantly. 















it,” 
* That was the bet. 
| out of it. Ask ole Caarum.”’ 






is already walking off forward. 
voung man turns promptly and follows | injured terms. 
her, pausing to inform a littie group of | this!” 

strangers that it is a difficuit thing to| 
know what to do when you've got a girl | “ Why don’t you speak to the Captain ?” 
Yachting Cap has paused, | 
with his waistcoat half off, and is watch- | man. 
ing his opponent’s retreat in a bewildered | 


ZEE MOUNTAIN MUST HAVE DECEIVED ZEE GARGON.” 





The| “’Ere, wait a minute!” he protests in 


Suddenly he turns to the | the saloon-stairs?” he suggests. 
‘is seat!” he exclaims | other, firmly. 
“Yes, but you didn’t put ’im out of | done it.” 
returns the other punctiliously. 
You ’ad ter put ’im | here puts in a fair-minded member of the 


The stake-holder supports this view. 





“There's money on 
“Wu!” cries the scented young lady. 
Yachting Cap has turned to the shaggy 
“ Woddyer bet I don’t put ’im down 


| “That wasn’t the bet,” returns the 


“T betted you wouldn’t 
|put ‘im out of ’is seat. An’ you ain't 


“Make it the saloon-stairs, ole man,” 


y. “You ain’t giving ’im a chance. 








recovering his balance, and shielding his | 
mouth with his hands. “A spoil-sport!” 


The party on the pier have broken out 





a sportsman. Fair's fair any day.” 


into song once more. Yachting Cap, 


~4 
“T stick ter my bet,” observes the | 
shaggy man resolutely. “’E’s got ter | 
put ‘im out of ’is seat ter win the bet.” 

The young man and his companion 
have doubled and are walking off aft 
again. Once more Yachting Cap starts 
off in pursuit with his coat, the rest 
following in his train. As he goes he | 
waxes more and more indignant with his 
quarry. 

“Why can’t yer sit down?” he cries. 
“There's money on this. D’yer want | 
ter prevent a pore man makin’ sixpence?” 

— The young man and his 
companion at the head of 
the procession continue their 
march down the deck, the 
cynosure of all eyes. Yacht 
ing Cap seems to find the 
way that he is being treated 
quite intolerable. 

“Sixpence may be nothink | 
ter you,” he shouts bitterly, 
“but it’s somethink ter me. 


[’ave ter work for my 
livin’!” 
“Any wore ror Graves- 


exp?” shouts an unexpected 
_stentorian voice. 

| Yachting Cap’s party sud- 
‘denly awake to their posi- 
tion, and, turning, stampede 
towards the gangboard. 

“Come on, Arne!” shouts 
the fair-minded man over his | 
shoulder. “The boat's going 
off!” 

“ D’ yer call yerself a sports- 
jman?” demands Yachting 
Cap of the young man. For 
a moment he awaits an answer, | 
then turns and walks off | 
towards the gangboard, still 
dragging his coat after him. 

“Come on, if you’re comin’,”’ 
exclaims the disgusted official. | 
“ Want a private launch, some 
of yer.” 

Yachting Cap reaches the 
gangboard, and, pausing with | 
one foot on it, turns towards 
the boat. 

“You ’re a spoil-sport!” 
he shouts. “That’s wot you are. A 
sp a 

But at this moment the official sud- 
denly tilts the gangboard towards the | 
pier, with the result that the speaker | 
takes an involuntary run down it, and 





makes a violent arrival among a little 
group of friencs. 
pulled in, the paddle-wheel revolves, 
and the space between the boat and the 
pier widens. 


The gangboard is | 


“A spoil-sport!” shouts Yachting Cap, 


Gradually the steamer draws away. 
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| still holding his coat by the sleeve, has turned his back on | bound, yearning for sight of wife and children, was taken 
the boat, and is swelling the chorus. I turn from the rail ill in London and ordered to Carlsbad. There, cheerful and 
and find the flabby young man beside me. courageous to the last, he, after brief stay, died. On board 
“What would you have done, old boy?” he inquires. | the steamer that carried him from the scene of his completed 
“Suppose I'd punched the chap, he’d probably have given | labours he wrote, “I am coming home, and that’s the import- 
me in charge for assault. I felt inclined to, you know, but it’s ant point.” His last home was found in the little Austrian 
not good enough. I’ve been had that way before. I remem town. 
ber one night I'd been up West with some of the boys— 
round the town on the fair ran-dan—you know what I mean| It is not easy to suspect so sedate and responsible an 
an’ a feller came up to me....” | institution as the house of Biackwoop of indulgence in a 
=== seater joke. Nevertheless, Se reading through 
_Jan Van Dyck, my Baronite m haunted by the idea. 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | The scene of the story is laid in Holland. There is no 
Tue Baron can recommend At the Sign of the Barber’s Pole, | — testimony as to whether J. Morcan-pe-Groor indulged 
by Wruiam Anprews, published by J. R. Torry, of Cotting- | is fancy in his native tongue,or whether the English reader 
ham, Yorkshire, as an instructive book of entertaimment for | profits by a translation. However that be, the reason for the 
man and barber. Eece signum! It is a history of shaving and | existence of the book is inscrutable. Its literary style is 
hairdressing generally, from the most barberous times up to reminiscent of Sandford and Merton, whilst in point of 
the present day. What was the origin of the pole in front | dramatic interest it is only a shade less interesting than that 
of the barber's shop? Was it because the eminent Cardinal | classic. Here is a specimen of whole pages. The hero 
of that name was a patron of the craft? On the visit of | whilst yet a boy comes into a fortune, and is taken by his 
Cardinal Pore to Rome was this red and white flagstaff, with | guardian to be clothed as becomes his new estate. They 
a crown atop, erected over the Barberini Palace where his|enter a tailor’s shop: “ ‘Measure!’ shouted the shopman, 
Eminence was wont to take up —_————— -_—+ -~—— ~-.-—rand a man came forward from 
| his abode? Did ever a barber _ |some dark recess and bowed. 
| stand for Parliament and . * | _ \‘No. 3 is vacant,’ he said. 
| come in atop of his own pole?| |” wm |‘ Please follow us,’ said the 
Mr. Awxprews tells us how] | “aig, am Ag tailor to Mr. Bentick. ‘I sup- 
Henry Toe Eicura was as good se j > | | pose you mean me, too?’ asked 
| « patron of the barber's block ae me LG ©| |Jantimidly. ‘If you please,’ 
| as he was of the headsman’s, ae 4) Sy | «SC said the tailor, and Jan fol- 
| and he reproduces Hoiner’s  _ els 7. a Ate * lowed the others into a little 
picture of Bluffing King Hat 4 is a - room with a large mirror, 
receiving the Barber - Sur- \ ’ ; . where the tailor sed his 
geons, all kneeling, and giving " measuring tape over him 
them a charter. The Hair- ; = ° and called out figures which 
dressers did not do much for} | \WQiRMp, // ////// : A > the other man jotted down 
Henry in return, who—being . Tp rey a in a big book.” In turn Jan 
of a very violent temper - we ; ; , is conducted to a hatter’s, a 
couldn't keep his hair on, and Folie inagetn THO |shoemaker’s, and a_hair- 
was bald while yet in the| ~ _dresser’s, where the process 
prime of life. Mr. Anprews DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. |of purchase is described in 
acknowledges his obligation - - ——' similar detail. If this is the 
to Notes and Queries and a variety of other learned works. |way novels are written in Holland, the sooner the dykes 
He enlivens his erudition with nips, cranks, light and hairy break or the conquering Spaniards return the better. 
jests, and his many stories of old and young shavers are | — — Pbst 
illustrated with cuts. Among his many apt quotations he| For a novel of excellent humour, shrewd insight and 









































| does not record the couplet in one of somebody's burlesques | #4mirable characterisation, commend me, says my Assistant 
| —was it H. J. Byron’s i which runs thus :— , 7 Reader, to The Town's Verdict, by Ermex F. Heppie (BLackie 
Lady. Aha! you are the hairdresser, I see. | AND Sox). The scene is laid = St. Andrews, that grey 
Guar Bea pardon, Mum, hair you hairdressing me? delightful old town of the north with which Miss Heppie has 
. EY i : previously shown an intimate ,.... 
Perhaps the author might like to add this and many another acquaintance. To be sure, Miss BARON 
pun on Lams’s prize pun to his second edition. Hepp.e prefers in the book to call 
it St. Rule’s, but the disguise is 
The letters written to his wife by Wimsvr Crawpertm | slight and can deceive no one. 
during his expedition to China on behalf of the New York | From beginning to end the inter- 
Sun have been collected, and are published on this side of | est.of the story is most skilfully 
the Atlantic by Messrs. Meraver. The occasion of the maintained. Mrs. Tne 18 a 
journey was the Boxer uprising of 1900. My Baronite had | character worthy to with the 
not the opportunity of seeing the newspaper work. But if| best in recent fiction, and there 
it was as rightly written as are these letters, meant for the| are others, as for instance Major 
home circle, the standard of American journalism was well | Brewster and Col. Seton, drawn 
maintained. Whether in Japan, Shanghai, Tientsin, Pekin, | with a hand equally sure. Alto- 
London, or Carlsbad, the newspaper-man’s quick eye saw | gether a most refreshing novel. 
everything, his pen with graphic touches recording his) 
observations. It is just possible that one gets a more vivid) Revorr or “Tae Davenrers or Exm.”—The following adver- 
impression of daily life in China from these informal letters | tisement, which recently appeared in the Freem | ’s Journal, 
than might be derived from others predestined for print.| has caused widespread dismay among the Dubli. _arrison :— 
The journey ends in tragedy. Mr. Cianeee, homeward | “ Six young Generals wanted. Meet ladies Freem  Registry.”’ 
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